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Views on 


NOTABLE event in the annals of 

city government is the recent three- 

to-one vote in Dayton in favor of a 

local income tax after the state supreme 

court had held the tax invalid (p. 122). This 

vote means that the people want certain 

municipal services and are willing to pay for 

them. But in Portland, Oregon, where serv- 

ices have been reduced to avert a deficit, the 

people have turned down a proposed income 
tax (p. 138). 

City managers always are interested in 
ways to increase their competence. A man- 
ager can analyze the management job to 
see how best to organize his own office to get 
the job done (p. 124). Another approach is 
to take off a few days to attend a short insti- 
tute at a nearby university offering city man- 
agement training (p. 131). Finally, man- 
agers can learn important lessons from the 
experience and ideals of leaders in their pro- 
fession. One of these was C. A. Dykstra who 
died last month but whose high standards of 
leadership will serve as an example for years 
to come (p. 131). 

The procedure followed by Winston- 
Salem in creating a personnel agency is 
sound and logical. A personnel department 
staffed by employees appointed by the man- 
ager is preferable to a personnel program 
managed by an independent civil service 
commission (p. 132). Other significant news 
includes: the plan for car allowances to em- 
ployees adopted in Berkeley (p. 130), nine 
cities in the Detroit area creating a joint au- 
thority to collect and dispose of refuse (p. 
137), disposal of garbage by household 


the News 


grinders as the only method available in 
Jasper, Indiana (p. 139), the creation of a 
joint authority to build a city-county build- 
ing (p. 138), and the growth in the number 
of cities that operate parking facilities (p. 
132)... . The proposed new charter for St. 
Louis would reduce the number of depart- 
ments and boards by about one half and 
would require the mayor to appoint a chief 
administrative officer (p. 130). 

Making plans for the future is part of the 
management job and the methods followed 
by Ocala, Florida (p. 129), and Richmond, 
Virginia (p. 133), illustrate the kind of plans 
that should prove useful to the city council 
and citizens alike. . . . Three cities that have 
recently prepared annual budgets based on 
work programs have set high standards of 
budget making (p. 134). 

This summer cities will hear more and 
more from the federa] government regarding 
crime investigation and gambling, munici- 
pal participation in slum clearance and low- 
cost housing, and plans for local civil de- 
fense. . . . The increase in automobile acci- 
dents calls for more emphasis on traffic en- 
gineering, improved traffic ordinances, and 
better enforcement. 

The editors modestly announce that one 
of the most valuable publications of the year 
for municipal officials has just come off the 
press. It is The Municipal Year Book for 1950 
—the 17th annual edition. As usual the book 

i. has some new features, but most of the regu- 
lar sections are retained and brought up-to- 
date. 
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People Adopt Local Income Tax 


By RUSSELL E. McCLURE* 
City Manager, Dayton, Ohio 


Citizens of Dayton vote to restore tax after state supreme court 
invalidates council-adopted tax. 


HE citizens of Dayton, Ohio, on May 

23 by a three-to-one margin restored 

the city income tax of one-half of one 
per cent. The tax had been invalidated on 
March 8 by the state supreme court and had 
resulted in abandonment of a number of new 
city services. It was originally imposed on 
April 1, 1949, by city ordinance. The final 
complete but unofficial vote on the question 
was 33,277 for the tax and 11,013 against the 
tax. The total vote was about double the 
vote cast in the recent regular primary elec- 
tion. 

Re-enactment of the tax will enable the 
city to restore numerous services, including 
additional policemen and firemen, an im- 
proved trash and garbage collection system, 
the air pollution control bureau, the traffic 
engineering division, improved street light- 
ing, additional health and recreation serv- 
ices, and other public improvements. The 
city will be able to restore these services on 
or about July 1 and reinstate 324 city em- 
ployees who had been laid off immediately 
following the court’s decision invalidating 
the tax. 

The Dayton income tax was originally 
adopted by the city commission on the same 
basis as other Ohio cities, since the state had 
not pre-empted this field. The one-half of 
one per cent tax applies to the salaries of 
individuals, including nonresidents who 
work in the city, and the net profits of 
businesses. The tax does not apply to pen- 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. McClure, who has been 
city manager of Dayton since March, 1948, was for- 
merly executive secretary of the Wichita, Kansas, 
Independent Businessmen’s Association from 1931 


to 1941 and city manager of Wichita from 1941 to 
1948. 


sion benefits, earnings from casual or tem- 
porary jobs, or the earnings of minors. 
In addition individuals as well as businesses 
are allowed to deduct “ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred” in earning 
income. In the last nine months of 1949 the 
tax yielded $1,676,000, or about one-third 
of all general fund revenues. 

A suit challenging the constitutionality of 
the tax was filed by five citizens who had had 
the tax withheld from their pay checks. The 
first two courts to hear the case ruled in 
favor of the city but the Ohio supreme court, 
on appeal, ruled that the tax was invalid be- 
cause of an ambiguous statement in a 1945 
city charter amendment. The court said 
that in such cases it would favor the taxpayer 
as against the taxing authority. Therefore it 
held that the city charter amendment for- 
bade further taxation without an approving 
vote of the people. The amendment had 
been drafted and reviewed by the com- 
munity’s most prominent attorneys, and all 
had declared that the intent was that the 
ban on further taxation applied only to ad 
valorem taxes. The constitutionality of the 
ordinance adopting the tax itself was not in 
question and was not ruled on by the su- 
preme court. 

The city of Dayton had to act fast after 
the court decision. The city commission 
called a meeting on the evening of March 8 
and ordered the entire income tax program 
eliminated and an additional 10 per cent cut 
in city expenses, effective by March 22. The 
commission held a special meeting on March 
10 and determined that “the best and safest 
method of restoring the city income tax is by 
initiative referendum petition.” The com- 
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mission realized that the initiative and refer- 
endum procedure would have to be accom- 
plished within 90 days from the date of the 
court decision or else postponed until the 
regular election in the fall of 1950. 

In the meantime the city manager re- 
ported to the commission that the total cut- 
back in city services and expenses would 
eliminate 468 positions, but the commission 
later ordered only those services curtailed 
that were added after the income tax was 
initiated, which involved 324 positions. This 
decision had several immediate effects upon 
city services including abandonment of pub- 
lication of the annual report of the city; the 
layoff of 60 police officers and the curtail- 
ment of certain police services including 
noncriminal investigations; the layoff of 46 
fire fighters; the reduction of public health 
services including sanitary inspection, rodent 
control, children’s clinics, and tuberculosis 
and cancer services; and the layoff of 100 
laborers and six foremen engaged in refuse 
collection services. 

The court decision created a sudden 
problem for 324 city employees who were 
unexpectedly thrown out of work. Dayton 
industries offered to employ those who were 
qualified for their work on a temporary 
basis. The policemen and firemen formed a 
committee to find employment for their 
people. There was a strong movement by 
business firms, civic clubs, and individuals to 
continue paying the income tax on a volun- 
tary basis. The city, however, ended this by 
announcing that it would be impractical to 
accept voluntary payments, and on April 11 
began returning $17,000 in income tax 
money received after the tax had been in- 
validated. 

Within a week after the court decision 
was handed down the All-Dayton Commit- 
tee, a nonpartisan Civic group, called a pub- 
lic meeting to start a campaign of circulating 
petitions for vote on the tax. The Civic Rep- 


resentatives Committee was formed with 
membership from labor, church, and civic 
groups. 

The city charter does not allow the city 
commission to place a matter like the city 
income tax ordinance on the ballot. It could 
be done only by the initiative petition meth- 
od. This calls for petitions signed by 10 per 
cent of the registered voters asking for a city 
income tax ordinance to be enacted; then if 
the city commission rejects the request, peti- 
tions with an additional 15 per cent of the 
registered voters’ signatures must be secured 
to finally place the issue on the ballot. The 
Civic Representatives Committee therefore 
undertook to obtain the signatures of 25 per 
cent of the 104,396 registered voters. Many 
city employees and hundreds of members of 
civic organizations blanketed the city with 
petitions. Within three and one-half weeks 
the Committee obtained a total of about 
48,000 signatures, representing 46 per cent 
of the eligible voters. 

The Civic Representatives Committee 
continued its work by organizing an inten- 
sive publicity campaign urging people to 
vote in favor of the income tax. Attractive il- 
lustrated folders were prepared and distrib- 
uted showing the city services that would be 
restored by voting for the tax. Local news- 
papers gave considerable publicity to the 
election and were obliged to carry extra col- 
umns of “letters to the editor”’ because of the 
intense interest in the question. 

The entire campaign and the election re- 
sults are an outstanding example of com- 
munity-wide organization and civic spirit. 
It can best be expressed by quoting Mayor 
Louis Lohrey who stated immediately after 
the election: “The people of Dayton by the 
decisive vote for the city income tax have 
emphatically demonstrated a commendable 
public spirit and interest in maintaining the 
progress, improvement, and prestige of the 
city of Dayton.” 








Staffing the City Manager’s Office 


A survey of the practices of selected cities in providing staff assistance 
for the chief administrator. 


N IMPORTANT part of the man- 
agement job is the city manager’s 
relationship with the city council, 
department heads, and the general public. 
The daily contacts involved in these rela- 
tions are time consuming. It is easy for the 
manager to spend most or all of his time on 
details of day-to-day operations. He has too 
little time to give to the over-all job of man- 
agement. To help the chief administrator 
find more time for the job he is hired to do, 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion asked the city managers of several cities 
to outline the management job in their cities 
and to indicate how they get it done. The re- 
sult is two articles—this summary on the 
work of the manager’s office and another on 
the administration of central services that 
will appear in a future issue. 

The Job To Be Done. A city manager must 
have time for the administrative planning of 
city affairs—a continuing responsibility if he 
is to have adequate information upon which 
to base decisions. He also should devote time 
to the organization and direction of city ac- 
tivities, including the issuance of orders and 
regulations, the coordination of activities 
between departments, the control of activi- 
ties through records and reports, and per- 
sonal inspection of work done. Finally, the 
manager must have time to be the principal 
representative of the city’s administration. 
He must spend considerable time with the 
city council, with representatives of the 
county, the school district, and state and fed- 
eral departments, and with citizens. Even 
if he cuts down his speaking engagements 
and sends his assistants to certain types of 
meetings, he must personally represent the 
city in many contacts. 






Based on training, experience, and know|- 
edge of the people with whom he works, the 
city manager can make the basic decisions 
and do his primary job of managing the city 
provided he has sufficient information and 
time. In order to do this the manager needs 
good help, not only from his immediate staff 
(secretary, administrative assistants, etc.), 
but also from his department heads. In addi- 
tion he needs research facilities, including a 
small working library, and periodic activity 
reports. Finally, he needs subordinates who 
can use initiative in bringing important mat- 
ters to his attention and who can take re- 
sponsibility for action within their own 
spheres of work. 

The Manager’s Office. A manager generally 
spends nearly one-fourth of his working day 
in talking with citizens and other callers who 
visit his office or who telephone him. Man- 
agers prefer an “open door” policy (no for- 
mal office hours) which means that the man- 
ager will see at any time those visitors whose 
business cannot be satisfactorily handled by 
someone else or who insist on seeing the 
manager in person. The manager, however, 
must protect his time by having a secretary 
or administrative assistant who wil] person- 
ally dispose of certain of the visitors’ prob- 
lems or refer them to the appropriate city 
departments. 

Many city managers are handicapped be- 
cause too many routine matters come to 
their desks, and because they lack sufficient 
staff. Trivialities and “petty stuff” should 
not be referred to the manager but should be 
handled in the operating departments. Such 
things divert the manager’s time and atten- 
tion from the all-important job of manage- 
ment. City managers who “double” as city 
engineer, or director of public safety, or 
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STAFFING THE CITY 


finance director, should make an analysis of 
the time devoted to such work with the idea 
of assigning it either to an assistant or toa 
department head. The manager’s office 
ought to be the expediting and energizing 
unit setting the pace for the entire city gov- 
ernment. 

The manager can avoid many trivial 
questions by having administrative regula- 
tions put in written form for the guidance of 
all departments. Regulations of this type 
cover such miscellaneous matters as use of 
telephones, handling complaints, method of 
reporting accidents involving city employees 
and property, care of city owned motor 
equipment, travel and expense allowances, 
purchasing and inventory procedures, etc. 
In addition, important legal and operating 
procedures can be covered in personnel and 
budget manuals. 

It is real economy for a city to provide 
adequate assistance in the manager’s office 
because it will permit the manager to man- 
age, to exercise administrative leadership 
over the operating departments, and to 
stimulate greater efficiency and economy in 
every department. One or more properly 
trained assistants can provide invaluable 
aid. The manager of any except the very 
smallest city should have at least one assist- 
ant. A growing number of cities of less than 
10,000 have an assistant in addition to a sec- 
retary. In the larger cities, those of more 
than 50,000, the manager can make use of 
more than one assistant. In Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, for example, the manager has three as- 
sistants—a general administrative assistant, 
a personnel assistant, and a planning assist- 
ant. In Dayton, a city of 200,000, the man- 
ager has an administrative assistant, a per- 
sonnel assistant, a research assistant, and 
two secretaries. 

The same care must be used in assigning 
work to the manager’s staff as is used in as- 
signing activities to operating departments. 
The manager’s administrative assistant, for 
example, has a full-time job in relieving the 
manager of routine matters. The assistant 
can bring together administrative and oper- 
ating information from the various depart- 
ments and other sources, review and inter- 
pret departmental reports, and bring to the 
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manager’s attention those matters requiring 
managerial action together with facts and 
recommendations that will facilitate the 
manager’s decision. He also can aid the 
manager in relaying instructions and ex- 
plaining them to department heads, in pre- 
paring press releases, in writing preliminary 
drafts of orders and regulations, and in an- 
swering certain types of correspondence. 

The proper physical location of the man- 
ager’s personal staff is another important 
factor in getting work done. In the medium- 
size and larger cities careful thought should 
be given to the assignment of office space for 
the manager’s administrative assistant, his 
secretary, the personnel director, the budget 
director, the city attorney, and other staff 
assistants. These offices preferably should not 
be in scattered locations. Offices should be 
arranged so as to conserve time and increase 
efficiency. The manager’s secretary, for ex- 
ample, might be located in the front part of 
the outer office so that she will be the first 
person to interview callers. 

Administrative Planning. Research work as a 
basis for administrative decisions may re- 
quire more time, in addition to the duties de- 
scribed above, than one assistant can per- 
form. Thus the manager may also have a re- 
search assistant who can work with the sev- 
eral departments in the conduct of research 
relating to their services. When a survey re- 
port prepared by an outside consultant has 
been approved in principle by the manager, 
the assistant can assist in putting the recom- 
mendations into effect. But the chief task of 
the research assistant is to obtain, analyze, 
and prepare information the manager needs 
in solving problems and in making recom- 
mendations to the council on policy mat- 
ters. 

Practices on administrative planning and 
research vary considerably. In one city stud- 
ied, such planning is carried out by three 
agencies: the administrative assistant to the 
city manager, the city planning department, 
and the individual department heads. Ques- 
tions and problems of a more general nature 
involving original research and investigation 
are assigned either to tne administrative as- 
sistant or to the planning department. In 
matters affecting one department the head 
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of that department works with the adminis- 
trative assistant in making the study and 
preparing recommendations. 

In Portland, Maine, administrative plan- 
ning usually is assigned to the assistant to the 
city manager who also serves as city person- 
nel officer. The Dayton manager has a full- 
time research assistant. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has a department of research and 
budget with seven full-time employees, that 
prepares the budget for the manager and 
carries out procedural and work simplifica- 
tion studies. In Long Beach, California, a 
survey report recently submitted to the city 
recommended the establishment of a depart- 
ment of administrative management with a 
division of administrative planning that 
would be responsible for administrative re- 
search, procedure analysis, and the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an administrative 
manual which would contain legal opinions 
and a variety of written regulations and pro- 
cedures. 

In small cities the city manager must de- 
pend on his own resources for management 
research, aided by department heads and 
the fact-gathering facilities of the state mu- 
nicipal league and national organizations of 
city officials. In addition, it may be advan- 
tageous to employ consultants occasionally 
for research on special problems. 

Budgeting. In developing the budget and 
reviewing the budget throughout the fiscal 
year the city manager needs information on 
the basic factors which determine expendi- 
ture requirements. These include the quality 
or standard of services to be provided; the 
volume of work required to render those 
services; the methods, facilities, and organi- 
zation for performing this work; the amount 
and kind of labor, material, and equipment 
needed; and the price level of the various 
commodities and services used by the city. 
In gathering this information the city man- 
ager must rely upon his department heads 
even though reviewing and evaluating the 
material before submission to the city coun- 
cil is a job he cannot delegate. 

Pontiac, Michigan, has developed a budg- 
et procedure involving participation by sev- 
eral groups of people. The financial planning 
for the fiscal year begins when the finance 
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director prepares a revenue estimate for the 
city, including a tentative tax rate. This rev- 
enue estimate is then discussed informally 
with the city council for general policy con- 
sideration, especially the major divisions of 
the budget—operations, capital improve- 
ments, and debt service. At the same time 
discussions are held on salary policy, and a 
full explanation is given to the council of the 
effect of any salary increase on the city’s 
budget. After financial policy has been 
tentatively established, budget estimate 
forms are sent to every department head 
with instructions on city wage policy. 

The manager and the finance director in 
Pontiac analyze departmental budget re- 
quests in relation to the work program set up 
and the funds available. Department heads 
are asked to meet with the manager and the 
finance director to explain and clarify points 
in their requests. The city-wide budget is 
then submitted to the city council as a tenta- 
tive budget, and the council holds an annual 
budget meeting with all department heads 
present so that council members can ques- 
tion individual department heads directly 
concerning their programs. After council has 
considered the preliminary budget, the doc- 
ument is printed for distribution and a pub- 
lic hearing prior to adoption of the budget 
by ordinance. 

In Portland, Maine, the city manager 
participates more directly in preparing the 
budget by reviewing estimates, outlining the 
form of the budget, and writing a narrative 
summary and a letter of transmittal. In Kan- 
sas City much budget work is done by the 
department of research and budget prior to 
review by the city manager. 

In small cities the manager may have to 
do much of the work himself in compiling 
the budget, although an assistant can do 
much of the work described above. 

Personnel Administration. The city manager 
cannot delegate authority and responsibility 
for personne! management. Much of the 
work in a personnel program, however, can 
be delegated, particularly the technical as- 
pects of examinations, classification and pay, 
and personnel transactions (promotion, 
transfer, reassignment, reinstatement, sus- 
pension, dismissal, etc.). 
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The manager may be handicapped in 
several ways in developing a personnel pro- 
gram. He may have a personnel director ap- 
pointed by and responsible to an independ- 
ent civil service commission. He may have 
two or three civil service systems applying to 
different employee groups. He may have 
state statutes and city charter provisions 
that are unduly restrictive in providing for 
seniority in promotion and layoff, veterans’ 
preference, local residence requirements, 
and other restrictive factors. Nevertheless, a 
positive personnel program can be devel- 
oped in any city especially in the fields of 
classification and pay, employee relations, 
and in-service training. 

The manager, for example, can stimulate 
in-service training for department heads in 
administrative procedures and employee su- 
pervision. Such discussions can clarify the 
nature of the manager’s job and the respec- 
tive responsibilities of the manager and the 
department and division heads. Training of 
this kind will help department heads in solv- 
ing their own problems instead of referring 
them to the manager. 

In Dayton, Ohio, a personnel section has 
been set up in the city manager’s office for 
the maintenance of classification and pay 
plans, the adoption of personnel rules, the 
supervision of employee safety programs, 
and the development of in-service training. 
This program has been established outside 
the civil service board which is responsible 
for recruitment and tenure of employees. 
Personnel administration in Pontiac is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the city manager 
and the personnel director even though 
state laws and the city charter provide sepa- 


rate methods for suspension, dismissal, and 
other questions of discipline and tenure for 
fire and police employees. The city has 
adopted personnel rules applicable to all de- 
partments which cover position classifica- 
tion and pay, attendance and leave, exami- 
nations, and other phases of personnel ad- 
ministration. The classification plan is pe- 
riodically revised by the personnel director 
and the department heads, and the pay plan 
is reviewed each year at the time of budget 
preparation. 

Still other variations can be noted. In 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, budget and per- 
sonnel administration are combined in one 
office. In Portland, Maine, the assistant to 
the manager serves as personnel director. 

Conclusion. The job of the city manager is 
management and not operation. Therefore 
the city manager should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with management techniques and 
with the best methods of organizing his own 
office as well as other departments. When he 
has analyzed the job that is to be done and 
has the proper organization, he can enlarge 
his capacity for supervision and give more 
attention to major planning and administra- 
tive problems. For example, he can make 
more frequent unscheduled and informal 
visits to various departments in order to 
maintain closer contact with department 
heads and with city activities. In this way 
both supervisory personnel and their sub- 
ordinates get to know the manager better 
and will see that he has a personal interest in 
them and their work. Finally, it is important 
to reserve some time for thinking, and con- 
structive thinking is most likely to occur 
when the manager has mastered the art of 
unhurried management. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society of Planning Officials—Los 
Angeles, August 13-16, 1950. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—San 
Francisco, September 12-15, 1950. 

National Recreation Association—Cleveland, 
October 2-6, 1950. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Milwaukee, October 8-11, 1950. 


National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Atlantic City, October 9-12, 1950. 


American Public Works Association—Public 
Works Congress and Equipment Show—New 
York City, October 15-18, 1950. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Detroit, October 16-19, 1950. 

American Public Health Association—St. 
Louis, October 30 to November 3, 1950. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Houston, November 26-30, 1950. 

Civil Service Assembly—Atlanta, November 
27-30, 1950. 








Municipal Public Relations 





Exhibits and Open House 


Windsor, Connecticut, has been active on 
the public relations front recently. The town 
budget was distributed to citizens in advance 
of the annual town meeting. At the town 
meeting a large poster was displayed on the 
auditorium stage showing a breakdown of 
the town budget into fixed charges, debt 
service charges, and operating expense for 
the several departments. The tax rate needed 
to support each function was shown on the 
chart. 

The town also had an exhibit booth at a 
recent “products and service exhibit” con- 
ducted by one of the local service clubs. The 
exhibit included an architectural drawing of 
a proposed new high school building, a se- 
ries of photographs of motor vehicle acci- 
dents in the town with appropriate safety 
slogans, and photographs of public improve- 
ments. Extra copies of the latest town report 
were available at the exhibit. 

Shortly after this exhibit an “‘open house” 
was held in the public safety building hous- 
ing the fire and police departments. A new 
fire truck was on display as well as a new 
emergency truck that had been built by fire- 
men. Visitors also saw the police depart- 
ment’s first-aid room and the fire alarm and 
police dispatching equipment that had been 
largely manufactured by a local citizen.— 
RicHarp H. Custer, town manager, Wind- 
sor. 


Junior City Council 


Bangor, Maine high school students 
elected a junior city council at the same 
time as the regular municipal elections in 
December. The junior city council then ap- 
pointed a chairman and a city manager. 
Council meetings have been held monthly in 
the same manner as the regular city council 
meetings. By holding the election for the 
junior city council at the same time as for the 
regular city council, city officials hoped that 
the students would remind parents of their 
obligation to vote too. When citizenship day 
arrived—the day when the students take 


over the city government—the students 
were ready to step in with some familiarity 
of the city services and an appreciation of 
city problems. At the close of citizenship day, 
a student council meeting was held on prob- 
lems confronting the city with emphasis on 
those of particular interest to the students. 
There was a lively debate and the news- 
papers devoted a total of 421 inches to the 
observance of citizenship day. The students 
forwarded a letter to the city council con- 
veying their findings and proposed solutions 
to six city questions. Over 70 pupils partici- 
pated in the program. 


Selling Project to Citizens 


Voters in Escanaba, Michigan, recently 
voted for a water filter plant and additions 
to the water distribution system at a total 
cost of $750,000. The election held on April 
3 was preceded by an intensive publicity 
campaign, and 88 per cent of those voting 
favored the project. 

The election was preceded by a carefully 
planned campaign to acquaint the citizens 
with the need for the filter plant. About a 
month before the vote city officials at a 
meeting of city employees held a panel dis- 
cussion on all phases of the problem. Em- 
ployees were encouraged to ask questions so 
that ideas could be gained on information 
that should be given to the general public. 
Then an advisory group of 12 representative 
citizens was organized, and the problem was 
discussed with them. The city manager, city 
engineer, and water plant superintendent 
gave talks before such key organizations as 
the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Trades and Labor Council. In addition 
these and other organizations met with their 
own members to discuss the need for the 
filter plant, the cost to consumers, and the 
improvements in water service that would 
result. 

During this period the local newspaper 
carried stories about the project and an- 
swered questions with regard to its features. 
Two weeks before the election a simple two- 
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page folder was distributed in the schools 
which contained answers to the most impor- 
tant questions about the project. City of- 
ficials participated in two radio pane] dis- 
cussions to discuss the project, and for three 
days before the election radio spot an- 
nouncements were used to remind people to 
go to the polls. The entire publicity program 
was handled by the city recreation director 
at a cost of $170, excluding the time of city 
employees. 


Informing the Public 


In Portland, Oregon, a local newspaper 
recently published a series of pie charts pre- 
pared by the mayor’s office showing average 
total taxes for typical taxpayers in 14 differ- 
ent circumstances, a shaded slice of pie in 
each circle showing the portion that goes to 
the city. One chart, for example, shows that 
a married man with two children and a sal- 
ary of $5,000 pays total taxes of $620 of 
which only $40 goes to the city, the re- 
mainder representing taxes collected by fed- 
eral, state, and other governmental agen- 
cies. In Paris, Texas, a local newspaper re- 
cently devoted one full page to a summary of 
municipal activities during 1949, including 
charts showing costs of municipal services. 

Envelopes mailed from the Milwaukee 
city hall are currently carrying a slogan, 
Listen to City of Milwaukee Radio Programs, 
which is stamped on the envelope by the 
postage meter machine. 

Concordia, Kansas, makes effective use of 
its post card water bills to inform the public 
of the most important current municipal 
projects. A recent bill, for example, carries a 
brief statement about the new street name 
signs recently installed. 

Instead of the usual legal notice, Midland, 
Michigan, recently carried a one-half page 
advertisement in the local newspaper on the 
proposed 1950-51 city budget inviting citi- 
zens to attend the public hearing. A long ed- 
itorial in the same issue called attention to 
the advertisement and the public hearing. 


Annual Reports 


Seven cities issued annual reports during 
the past month, making a total of 66 cities 
that have published reports this year. The 
seven cities are: Napa, California; Ironton, 
Ohio; Kingsport, Tennessee; Madawaska, 
Maine; Burbank, California; Atchison, Kan- 
sas; and Hearne, Texas. The 14-page report 
of Napa contains good pictures of city ac- 
tivities, and a two-page summary of finances 
with a one-page chart showing how the tax 
dollar is spent. The Hearne report, an 11 X 
15-inch leaflet, summarizes city finances and 
contains pictures of activities. The Burbank 
report starts off with an organization chart, 
a directory of officials, a statement of the ac- 
complishments of the past year, and a sec- 
tion on “‘planning for the future.”’ This re- 
port contains 32 pictures of city activities, 
six charts, and many tables. 

Departmental reports received during the 
past month include those of the personnel 
department of New Orleans and of the plan- 
ning board of Brookline, Massachusetts, on 
long-range planning. In Arlington County, 
Virginia, separate reports have been issued 
by the departments of health, police, fire, 
recreation, and public service. 


Future Plans 


In Ocala, Florida, City Manager J. M. 
Baldwin, has submitted to the city council a 
report which discusses the immediate and 
long-term problems facing the city. The re- 
port was prepared to stimulate the thinking 
of the council and the general public and to 
provide a basis for discussion of future plans. 
The kinds of public improvements discussed 
include street repaving, sewers, water purifi- 
cation and distribution, fire protection, rec- 
reation and parks, traffic, housing, and a re- 
view of city charter provisions and the city’s 
financial status and revenue structure. A 
Sunday edition of the local newspaper car- 
ried a summary of the information and re- 
printed the entire report in installments in 
the next few days. 








News of the Month 





Adopts New Plan of Car Allowances 
for Employees 


ERKELEY, California, has adopted a 
new system of auto allowances for city 
employees who use their own cars on City 
business. The plan provides allowances in 
four different categories based on the type of 
usage of the car, extent of use, and need for 
regular use. Most of the car allowances pro- 
vided by the city are for employees in posi- 
tions for which the furnishing of a car is a 
condition of employment. For such positions 
the new plan provides an allowance that 
consists of a fixed sum for “standing costs’’— 
depreciation, insurance, and license fee— 
and these are covered in a flat monthly pay- 
ment. Schedules of these costs have been de- 
veloped based on the age of the car and pur- 
chase price. In addition a small mileage al- 
lowance is paid to cover the “running 
costs,” such as maintenance and repairs, 
tires, etc. The city provides gasoline and oil 
necessary for operation on city business. 
Employees to which the above allowance 
method applies have been divided into two 
groups. Patrolmen have a harder usage of 
cars and operate a greater mileage. They are 
placed in group one in which the standing 
cost is based on a four-year depreciation. 
Thus a police patrolman with a 1950 car re- 
ceives $39 per month plus one cent per mile 
for running costs, plus gasoline and oil. 
Other employees are in group two in which 
the standing cost is based on a six-year de- 
preciation. The depreciation allowed for 
either of these periods is not a full 100 per 
cent depreciation as there will be a value for 
sale or trade-in at the end of either period. 
Because employees may purchase and 
furnish any type and make of car that they 
desire, it is necessary that the allowance be 
based on a standard unit. For city business 
automobiles above the low-price class are 
not necessary and cost figures used are 
therefore based on a standard low-priced 
model. 


The third allowance group is composed of 
employees whose use of a car is advantageous 
to the city in the saving of time, but the use 
is not necessarily daily and on the average 
the mileage is not great. The allowance for 
this group is on a straight mileage basis at 
the rate of 5 cents per mile plus gasoline and 
oil on city business. 

The fourth allowance group covers a few 
special cases that are not readily adaptable 
to the other three groups. Employees in this 
group receive set amounts per month with- 
out gasoline or oil. 

Under the new plan car allowance costs 
are expected to increase about 13 per cent. 
but the plan will be more equitable for em- 
ployees and will give the city better control 
of private automobiles used on the job. Each 
department head is responsible for control- 
ling the allowance system in his own depart- 
ment, reviewing monthly mileages, and re- 
porting the mileages together with employee 
payrolls.—Ross MILLER, city manager, 
Berkeley. 


St. Louis Charter Would Increase 


Mayor’s Powers 


PROPOSED charter for the city of St. 

Louis has been prepared by a board of 
freeholders elected last year. If approved by 
the voters it will replace the present charter 
which was adopted in 1914. (The 1914 char- 
ter is a revision of the 1876 charter which 
was the first home rule city charter in the 
United States.) The proposed charter re- 
duces the number of departments and 
boards from 45 to 26. The mayor-council 
form is retained but the mayor is given 
substantially increased powers. 

A concerted effort was made by various 
groups to get the 28 member board of alder- 
men reduced but the board of freeholders 
finally voted 7-to-6 to retain the present 
size. 

The elective comptroller is abolished, and 
many of his present duties given to the new 
department of finance under the mayor. 
However, the position of auditor is created 
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to be elected by the board of aldermen. His 
position is patterned somewhat after the De- 
troit auditor general. He is solely a post- 
auditor and an investigator for the board of 
aldermen. 

The executive branch is completely re- 
organized. It is in this field that the greatest 
advancement is made. The board of esti- 
mate and apportionment is abolished and a 
strong department of finance created under 
the mayor. The administrative agencies are 
revised and organized along logical depart- 
mental lines. The mayor is required to ap- 
point a chief administrative officer to assist 
him. The present civil service provisions, 
which are on the whole good, are retained 
with only minor revisions. 

St. Louis is in many respects a City- 
county. The legal advisors to the board of 
freeholders were of the opinion that the city 
charter could, under the state constitution, 
integrate the county officials into the city 
government. Pursuant to this opinion, the 
charter abolishes the elective treasurer. Col- 
lector of revenue, and license collector as- 
signs their duties to the finance department. 
All other county officers remain elective but 
the mayor and board of aldermen are given 
budgetary control over them. 

The proposed charter is not a revolution- 
ary document but it will, if adopted, pro- 
vide the framework for a substantially better 
and more efficient city government for St. 
Louis.—EsTaAL E. Spar.in, St. Louis Gov- 
ernmental Research Institute. 


Clarence A. Dykstra Dies 
LARENCE A. DYKSTRA, who was 


city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from 1930 to 1937 and president of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 
1932, died on May 6 at the age of 67. At the 
time of his death he was provost of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, a posi- 
tion he had held since 1945. Early in his 
career he taught political science in the state 
universities of Ohio and Kansas and then 
served as secretary of civic leagues or city 
clubs in Cleveland, Chicago, and Los Ange- 
les. He was commissioner of the department 
of water and power in Los Angeles, 1923-26, 
director of personnel and efficiency of the 


same department, 1926-30, and at the same 
time served as professor of municipal admin- 
istration at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1923-30. 

After seven years as city manager of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Dykstra became president of 
the University of Wisconsin in 1937 where he 
served until he became provost of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Among 
his many extra-curricular activities he was 
the first director of the Selective Service 
System, 1940-41, and chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board until June, 
1941. 


City Managers Attend Short 
Courses at Universities 


HE state universities in Florida and 
Kansas_ recently conducted _ short 
courses for city managers. In Florida the 
fourth annual short course for city man- 
agers, held at the University of Florida on 
May 8 to 10, was conducted by the public 
service training center of the general exten- 
sion division of the University. Twenty-one 
Florida city managers and four assistants at- 
tended the course. Panel discussions were 
held on keeping the public informed, sources 
of income and how cities may use them, 
water and sewage problems, and control of 
operations. A discussion session was held on 
services available to municipalities from 
state universities. A garbage collectors’ train- 
ing course which the city of Gainesville had 
conducted last winter was re-enacted. The 
only charge made for the course was a $3 
registration fee. G. M. Turner, assistant 
dean of the extension division, served as co- 
ordinator for the short course. 

In Kansas the third annual city man- 
agers’ school, held on the University of Kan- 
sas campus on April 26 to 28, was attended 
by 38 city managers and 10 administrative 
assistants or interns who came from seven 
midwest states. Discussion centered on the 
job of management, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, human relations in management, poli- 
tics and the city manager, university-city 
relations, and municipal sanitation prob- 
lems. 

The Kansas course was sponsored by the 
Bureau of Government, headed by Ethan P. 
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Allen, and by the University Extension Divi- 
sion. The staff of the school consisted of sev- 
eral faculty members of the University of 
Kansas, including Ethan P. Allen, James O. 
Maloney, Marston McCluggage, Dwight 
Metzler, and Edwin O. Stene; Asher N. 
Christensen, University of Minnesota; Hugo 
Wall, University of Wichita; and Clarence 
E. Ridley, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. Enrollees were charged a registra- 
tion fee of $10. 


Creates Personnel Agency and 
Adopts Good Practices 


INSTON-SALEM, North Carolina 

(1950 population, 89,267), has recently 
created by ordinance a personnel depart- 
ment and a personnel advisory committee. 
The department has two part-time em- 
ployees: a personnel director and secretary 
who also handles the city’s real estate, and 
an assistant personnel director who also 
works half-time as administrative aide to the 
city manager. Total expense of the personnel 
department will be about $5,700 per year. 
The advisory committee is composed of the 
personnel director as chairman, city man- 
ager, finance director, and three other super- 
visory employees to be appointed by the 
board of aldermen for one-year terms. 

Two years ago when council-manager 
government was inaugurated, Winston- 
Salem had no organization of any kind for 
personnel administration. Each department 
had been going its own separate way in mat- 
ters of hiring and firing, holidays, vacations, 
sick leave, hours of work, overtime compen- 
sation, and preparation of payrolls. The city 
government, which employs over 1,200 
people, had no central office to which a per- 
son could go seeking employment, and each 
department had to seek out its new per- 
sonnel. 

When the city started to modernize the 
handling of personne] matters, Public Ad- 
ministration Service was engaged to prepare 
a position-classification plan and pay plan 
covering all city jobs. Individual employee 
appeals on classification and pay were 
handled expeditiously by a five-man board 
of well-known and respected city employees. 
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Both plans were then adopted by the board 
of aldermen. 

At the same time that the personnel de- 
partment was created the board of aldermen 
adopted an ordinance setting forth personne! 
policies and procedures based in part on a 
study of practice in other cities and in pri- 
vate business in the Winston-Salem area. 
It also covers policies on such matters as 
holidays, vacations, sick leave, hours of 
work, overtime compensation, grievances, 
resignations, layoffs, suspensions, demotions, 
and dismissals. Improved procedures were 
set up for the selection of new employees. 

Along with setting up the necessary rec- 
ords, reports, and routines, one of the first 
tasks undertaken by the personnel depart- 
ment was the compilation of a personnel 
manual for the guidance of the board of 
aldermen and all department heads, super- 
visors, and employees. This 65-page Person- 
nel Manual contains the statement of person- 
nel procedures, pay plan, retirement plan, 
and organization charts. Department heads 
make good use of this administrative aid, 
and employees are now able to determine 
for themselves exactly what the city’s policy 
is regarding any personnel situation which 
may arise, and they know that all employees 
will be treated the same.—C. E. Perkins, 
city manager, Winston-Salem. 


One-Third of Cities Over 10,000 
Operate Parking Lots 

ORE cities are providing off-street 

parking spaces in their business dis- 

tricts. A total of 380 cities of more than 

10,000 population now own and operate 

municipal off-street parking lots. This repre- 

sents nearly 40 per cent of the 961 cities of 

this size that supplied data for the 1950 

Municipal Year Book which was published this 

month by the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Sixty-three cities opened municipal lots 
for the first time in 1949. One hundred other 
cities, previously reporting city-operated 
parking lots, opened additional lots during 
the year. The largest city establishing park- 
ing lots for the first time in 1949 was St. 
Paul. Four cities between 100,000 and 250.- 
000 population also reported that they 
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opened their first parking lots last year: 
Dayton, Ohio; Gary, Indiana; Syracuse, 
New York; and Trenton, New Jersey. 

No charge is made for parking in most 
city-owned lots. But 59 cities do make a 
charge and in 41 of these cities parking 
meters have been installed in the lots. The 
five cent parking charge, which usually pays 
for one hour parking time, is the most popu- 
lar. The two cities with monthly rates both 
charge $2.50. All-day parking rates range 
from 15 cents in Pittsburgh and Battle 
Creek, to 25 cents in Akron, Gary, and 
Wheeling. 

Five cities over 10,000 reported owning 
and operating parking garages as public 
parking facilities: Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Bluefield, West Virginia; Klamath Falls, 
Oregon; La Grange, Georgia; and South 
River. New Jersey. Ann Arbor and La 
Grange both built their municipal garages 
during 1949. 


Control Existing Housing By 
Enforcing Higher Standards 
N EFFECTIVE municipal rehabilita- 


tion program for deteriorating homes 
is being adopted in several cities through a 
comprehensive housing standards enforce- 
ment program. As outlined by the National 
Association of Housing Officials, this type 
program requires a housing code, including 
health and safety standards, a housing court, 
coordination of buiiding inspection services, 
an adequate staff of technically qualified in- 
spectors, and support and cooperation of the 
citizens. 

Only a dozen cities now have such hous- 
ing codes. Most cities have building codes 
but they seldom can be used to require ade- 
quate plumbing in old buildings or to force 
the repair of a broken stairway. The cities 
that have codes for the control of existing 
housing are Baltimore, Charlotte, Columbus 
(Georgia), Denver, Flint, Greensboro, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Portland (Oregon), St. 
Louis, Toledo, and Wilmington. 

Baltimore is the only city in the country 
known to have a housing court which has 
been an important part of the Baltimore 
plan of housing rehabilitation. At the end of 
two and one-half years, the court has heard 
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3,826 cases involving violations of the hous- 
ing and sanitation code. Another 90,000 
complaints have been cleared outside the 
court. 

The National Association of Housing 
Officials reports that 16 of the nation’s 25 
largest cities have combined services of the 
five inspections of general building, housing, 
hazardous occupancies, public assembly, and 
condemnations into one department, thus 
eliminating some duplications. 

Citizen responsibility for property main- 
tenance is needed to make any rehabilitation 
program effective, but this alone will not do 
the job, according to the NAHO which 
states: ““Much of the current nation-wide 
approval of the Baltimore plan stems from 
the mistaken notion that it rests almost solely 
on the good will and hard work of slum 
housing owners and tenants who have been 
encouraged into a public spirited campaign 
to shore up sagging fences, remove outdoor 
plumbing, and paint up weather-scarred 
buildings. 

“The Baltimore plan is effective, how- 
ever, for the reason that it combines all four 
of the official public agency responsibilities 
with a program of citizen self-help that has 
been built up through a long period of hard 
work and education on the part of citizen 
agencies and public officials working to- 
gether.” 


Makes Five-Year Forecast of 
City’s Finances 


STUDY of the probable financial con- 

dition of Richmond, Virginia, for the 
next five years has been prepared by the 
city’s bureau of the budget. The study was 
made to assist city officials in taking steps to 
balance potential obligations against prob- 
able income. Specifically the study attempts 
to forecast the amount of money, if any, that 
will be available for other purposes after 
meeting normal operating expenses of the 
city government. 

The study was made on the basis of three 
assumptions: (1) maintenance of the current 
level of city services; (2) stable economic 
conditions in the city; and (3) maintenance 
of the capital improvement program at the 
level now planned. The study analyzes esti- 
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mated income from real and personal prop- 
erty taxes and other sources, expenditure es- 
timates for city services, the city’s capital im- 
provement program, and the city’s debt 
position. 

The report concludes that city income 
will increase 6.9 per cent during the next 
five years while estimated expenditures (in- 
cluding payments from bond funds) will rise 
15.2 per cent during the same period. The 
net debt (gross debt less sinking funds) of the 
city, exclusive of utilities, will increase 9.4 
per cent while utility net debt will rise 15.1 
per cent. The principal reasons cited by the 
report for the rising cost of Richmond city 
government are the increasing debt resulting 
from unfinanced obligations for capital im- 
provements made by previous city adminis- 
trations and the continuing demand for 
school buildings and other public improve- 
ments. 

The report recommends that continuing 
study be given to the city’s revenue and tax 
structure, that the city use general fund sur- 
pluses to finance capital projects and thus 
reduce debt service requirements, that cer- 
tain long-term public improvements be 
financed by 30-year serial bonds when abil- 
ity to pay is limited, and that the city finance 
equipment replacement, insurance costs, 
and similar recurring items on a service 
charge basis to departments. 


Three Cities Prepare Annual Budgets 
Based on Work Programs 


ERFORMANCE budgets have been 

prepared recently by Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia; Richmond, Virginia; and Kansas 
City, Missouri. In the Oxnard budget mes- 
sage the city manager reviews economic 
changes in the city in the past five years and 
summarizes the major changes in city ser- 
vices. Departmental expenditure estimates 
are supported by work program information 
in narrative form and an object breakdown 
of expenditures. 

The Richmond budget includes sum- 
maries of income and expenditures, the gen- 
eral fund budget, the school board budget, 
the utilities budget, and the capital outlay 
budget. Within the general fund budget is 
shown a statement of general objectives and 
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scope of activity of each department followed 
by a more detailed statement of work pro- 
gram and performance. The public library 
budget, for example, shows activities under 
general administration, building mainte- 
nance, circulation and reference, and acces- 
sioning and cataloging. The program and 
performance statement is followed by a finan- 
cial statement showing the actual dollar 
amount for expenditures by work program 
and by character and object. Work units 
and unit costs are shown for various activi- 
ties. The budget generally follows the per- 
formance budget plan that has been recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission for the 
federal government. 

The Kansas City budget has been 
changed considerably from prior years. It 
shows not only the letter of transmittal but 
also a one-page summary of the entire budg- 
et, summaries of city council action, changes 
from the original budget, and the appropria- 
tion ordinance as finally passed. In the sum- 
mary section all expenditures are summa- 
rized with emphasis on department and ac- 
tivity with a fina] distribution by fund. In 
the detailed section of the budget, expendi- 
tures are shown by character and work ac- 
tivity rather than by object. Revolving and 
working capital funds are placed in a special 
section at the end and are not included in 
the budget summaries which show cost in 
terms of real operating expenses. In prepar- 
ing the budget a great deal of emphasis was 
placed on the development of work pro- 
grams and supporting data. These data, 
however, are not incorporated in the budget 
document but were available for use when 
the budget was being considered by the city 
council. 


Third Inter-American Congress 
of Municipalities 


EARLY 200 municipal officials and 
municipal authorities from 22 coun- 
tries of North, South, and Centra] America 
attended the Third Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities in New Orleans on 
May 1 to 5. 
The five-day Congress program focused 
on the problems of housing, planning, tra!- 
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fic. and intergovernmental relations. Out- 
standing events of the Congress included the 
keynote address on intermunicipal coopera- 
tion by the President of Chile, Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla and the celebration of the sec- 
ond inauguration of Mayor deLesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans who was host to 
the Congress. 

The Inter-American Congress was first 
organized in 1938 at Havana, Cuba. Mem- 
bership is open to cities, municipal officials, 
organizations of municipalities and the na- 
tional governments of both American con- 
tinents. The Congress provides a means 
whereby city officials can associate to com- 
pare their needs and experiences and to pro- 
mote closer relationship among people of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, attended the Congress as a representa- 
tive of the Association. ICMA supports the 
work of the Congress through its member- 
ship in the American Committee for Inter- 
national Municipal Cooperation. 

Mayor Morrison of New Orleans was 
elected president of the Congress to serve 
until the next Congress meets two years 
hence in Montevideo, Uruguay. A new con- 
stitution was adopted and the Canadian mu- 
nicipalities were invited to join the Inter- 
American Municipal Organization. Dr. 
Carlos Moran was re-elected as secretary- 
general. The permanent secretariat is known 
as Comision Panamericana de Cooperacion 
Intermunicipal, Obispo 351, Depto. 604, La 
Habana, Cuba. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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lem — Fr oe ae bos 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 =100 167.3 4-15 167.0 169.7 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds?........... % yield 1.99 5-18 2.03 2.16 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*....... Number 2,710 Apr. 2,440 2,320 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction‘... .. In millions $141 Mar. $134 $185 $94 $260 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 193.9 Mar. 192.7 200.0 188.2 202.2 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,697 Apr. $1,500 $1,368 $1,146 $1,913 
a ee i $316 = $272 $270 $187 $388 
ee eee eee re $127 ” $103 $111 $70 $178 
ee ee eee os $1,254 “ $1,125 $987 $881 $1,371 





' United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 

‘ Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


’ Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


6 Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 











‘What American Cities Aré Doing® 





New Sources of Revenue 


HE Mississippi legislature has authorized the 

12 largest cities to impose retail sales taxes at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent after local 
referendum. Collection of the local sales tax will 
be made by the state tax commission and will be 
returned to the cities affected, less 5 per cent for 
administration. ... New York has extended to 
cities of less than 25,000 the power to impose 
specified nonproperty taxes formerly held only by 
larger cities and counties. The taxes, which may 
be adopted locally on an optional basis, include 
levies against retail sales, restaurant sales of $1 or 
more, consumer utility bills, retail liquor licenses, 
amusement tickets, coin amusement machines, 
motor vehicles, gross business receipts, and hotel 
rooms. ... Nine cities over 10,000 population 
adopted charges for the collection of refuse from 
residences and commercial establishments in 
1949, making a total of 132 cities that now assess 
such charges on their residents, according to the 
1950 Municipal Year Book. Charges reported by 
cities ranged from fifty cents to $1 per month. 
.. . Oceanside, California, recently adopted a 
sewer service charge of 50 cents per month for 
each dwelling. Where water is used to carry on a 
business and is discharged into the sanitary sewer 
system the charge is one cent per 100 cubic feet of 
water used. Hayward, California, has adopted a 
gross receipts business license tax ordinance 
based on the number of employees. 


City Buys Water Works 


Morgantown, West Virginia (16,655), has en- 
tered into an agreement with the American 
Water Works Company to purchase the privately 
owned water company at a cost of $1,800,000 
plus the actual cost of all improvements made by 
the company since January 1, 1949. The com- 
pany had requested rate increases, had insisted in 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


several sections of the city on installing four-inch 
instead of eight-inch water mains, and had not 
provided adequate service. City Manager Elmer 
W. Prince has advised the council that economies 
under municipal ownership should enable the 
city to operate the water system without an in- 
crease in rates. Last year when the 25-year 
franchise expired, the city informed the company 
of its intention to purchase the water properties. 
The cost of the utility will be financed from a rev- 
enue bond issue of $2,500,000. More than 
$500,000 of this amount will be used for neces- 
sary improvements and extensions. 


Recent Court Decisions 

Cities that censor motion picture films do not 
have this authority when films are shown as a part 
of television broadcasts, according to a recent de- 
cision of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania (Allen B. Dumont 
Laboratories, Inc. v. Carroll, 86 F. Supp. 813). The 
court overruled a regulation of the Pennsylvania 
state board of censors requiring approval of all 
television films by the board and held that the 
regulation conflicted with federal legislation in 
the Communications Act of 1934 that completely 
occupies the field including that of censorship. 
The Pennsylvania regulation was held to infringe 
upon a field of interstate commerce pre-empted 
by Congress. . . . Utah cities and towns have the 
right to adopt Sunday closing ordinances, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the state supreme 
court, but these ordinances, to be valid, must re- 
quire closing of all business except those directly 
related to public health and welfare. . . . The at- 
torney general for the state of Washington has 
ruled that cities may not lease the right to use 
parking meters and other traffic control devices 
for advertising purposes. 


Care of the Mentally Ill 


A Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foun- 
dation has been proposed for the Kansas City, 
Missouri, area to provide early care and treat- 
ment for the mentally ill. A citizens’ committee 
appointed by the mayor in late 1949 to study 
mental health problems has submitted a report 
with recommendations for the facilities and serv- 
ices needed for prevention and early treatment of 
the mentally ill. The committee believes that the 
city through its general hospitals is now com- 
pelled to provide long-term care for mental pa- 
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tients because of the overcrowding of state hos- 
pitals. The report suggests that the proposed 
Foundation act as a central agency through 
which federal, state, county, city, school, and 
private agencies can carry out a regional pro- 
gram of mental hygiene including psychiatric 
education and research as well as patient care. 
The Foundation would be authorized to accept 
and administer funds from public and private 
sources, to make contracts for educational pro- 
grams and research with public and private uni- 
versities, and to provide professional in-patient 
and out-patient psychiatric services for all public 
and private agencies in the area. To carry on this 
program the committee recommends construc- 
tion of a “‘psychiatric receiving center” adjacent 
to the Kansas City general hospital building with 
beds for 100 mental patients and facilities for 
offices, treatment rooms, and clinics. It is pro- 
posed that the psychiatric receiving center use 
the laboratories, X-ray, laundry, and other facili- 
ties already provided in the general hospital. The 
psychiatric receiving center would be financed 
through joint contributions from Kansas City 
and from the federal government under the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Act. 


Winners in Traffic Safety 


Two cities tied for the grand award in traffic 
safety in the 1949 national contest conducted by 
the National Safety Council: Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, and Lansing, Michigan. A total of 
598 cities over 10,000 participated in the contest; 
in addition 504 cities between 5,000 and 10,000 
were cited for going through 1949 without a 
traffic fatality. The cities which won first place 
in their population groups were Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Arling- 
ton (Virginia), Lansing (Michigan), Montclair 
(New Jersey), and Huntington (Indiana), and 
Albert Lea (Minnesota), tied in the 10,000-to- 
25,000 population group. 

The contest reports are part of “‘annual inven- 
tory of traffic safety activities” and constitute one 
of the yardsticks of traffic safety performance for 
the nation. Several other organizations use the 
reports as a basis for special awards. The Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, for ex- 
ample, has cited nine cities for outstanding per- 
formance in the field of traffic law enforcement 
in 1949. Winning cities in their population 
groups are: Los Angeles, Washington, Minneap- 
olis, Oklahoma City, Evansville (Indiana), 
Lansing (Michigan), Oak Ridge (Tennessee), 
and Richland (Washington), and Peru (In- 
diana), tied. The Institute of Traffic Engineers 
made awards to 10 cities for outstanding traffic 
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engineering achievement during 1949. The cities 
winning first and second place in each of four 
population groups are: Detroit and Los Angeles; 
Washington and Cleveland (tied for first place); 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo; and Syracuse and Cin- 
cinnati. 


Joint Refuse Collection and Disposal 


In the Detroit area nine cities are creating a 
joint authority that will collect and dispose of all 
garbage and rubbish. The nine cities are Berkley, 
Birmingham, Clawson, Ferndale, Hazel Park, 
Huntington Woods, Oak Park, Pleasant Ridge, 
and Royal Oak. The action is based on a survey 
made by a consultant employed jointly by the city 
managers of the nine cities. The 44-page survey 
report points out that a modern incinerator de- 
signed to serve for at least 20 years would require 
only 10 acres of land and could be operated at an 
average cost of 52 cents per person a year. It is 
estimated that an incinerator would cost $700,- 
000. The sanitary landfill method on the other 
hand, would require 340 acres of land for the 
next 20 years and would cost from 41 to 48 cents 
per person annually depending on the cost of 
refuse vehicle operation and the length of haul. 
The report states that incinerator disposal of gar- 
bage and rubbish would be advantageous for the 
nine cities because of the small amount of land 
required in an essentially urban area and because 
of the reduced cost for hauling refuse. A landfill 
area of 340 acres could not be acquired within a 
radius of less than 20 miles from the center of the 
nine-city area. Whichever method of disposal is 
used each city or ‘‘customer” will be billed for 
costs on the basis of the weight of loads of refuse 
delivered to the incinerator or fill. Disposal by 
incineration is favored by all of the communities. 


More Cities Install Parking Meters 


Parking meters are now in use in at least 
1,297 cities over 5,000 population, according to 
information gathered by the International City 
Managers’ Association for the 1950 Municipal 
Year Book. A total of 116 cities reported installa- 
tion of meters for the first time in 1949. The num- 
ber of cities using parking meters has increased 
more than 305 per cent since 1942. Nine of the 14 
major cities of over half a million population now 
have parking meters in operation. Only Balti- 
more, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, and St. 
Louis reported no meters in use. However, Chi- 
cago’s park district regulates parking through 
meters and the city is studying plans for meter in- 
stallations. New York and Milwaukee also are 
considering installing the parking time regula- 
tors. Big cities are comparative late-comers as 
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parking meter users. In 1945 only Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Washington, were using 
meters. Percentage-wise, cities in the 100,000 to 
250,000 population group now rank first in use of 
parking meters with 91 per cent of the 55 cities of 
this size having meters. A total of 642 cities re- 
ported meter revenues for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1949; an average of $6.37 per meter was 
collected. 


Recent Finance News 


The city of Port Huron and St. Clair County, 
Michigan, have created a joint building authority 
empowered to issue revenue bonds for the con- 
struction of a city-county building in the city 
civic center area. The city and the county will 
pay rent to the authority in proportion to the 
space occupied, and these rentals will be used to 
retire the bond issue. ... Phoenix, Arizona is 
buying materials and supplies on an annual con- 
tract basis where savings can be effected. For 
example, by getting bids on a year’s supply of 
diesel fuel the city saved $500 as compared with 
the former method of buying. . . . Kansas City, 
Missouri, recently sold $5,265,000 general obliga- 
tion 20-year serial bonds at a net interest rate of 
1.54459 per cent, callable any time after 1960. 


Surveys Car Use Policy 


San Jose, California, has decided to continue 
using separate fleets of city-owned passenger cars 
for police and nonpolice use as a result of a sur- 
vey of the practices of 16 other cities. The survey 
showed that most cities keep police and nonpolice 
cars segregated because of the more powerful cars 
needed for police work, the special equipment 
needed on police cars, and the poor performance 
of worn-out police cars when transferred to other 
departments. San Jose has one fleet of 24 police 
cars that average 27,000 miles annually and an- 
other fleet of 17 nonpolice cars averaging 8,500 
miles annually. 

Other conclusions shown by the survey were 
that: (1) The larger cities with extensive auto- 
shop facilities usually overhaul police cars and 
use them for less intensive use in other depart- 
ments. (2) Most cities do not purchase eight- 
cylinder cars above the lowest price class for 
police work. Opinion was about equally divided 
on the use of eight-cylinder and six-cylinder low- 
priced cars for police work. (3) Most cities pur- 
chase cars on open specifications in the lowest 
price field. (4) Most cities report that central 
automotive shop facilities are economical. (5) 
Most cities agree that rented city passenger cars 
cannot provide transportation as economically 
as city ownership and maintenance. 
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Sewer Service Charges 


A total of 273 cities, or one-fourth of the cities 
of more than 10,000 population, now finance 
sewage disposal from sewer service charges, ac- 
cording to the 7950 Municipal Year Book just pub- 
lished. Camden, New Jersey, was the largest city 
to adopt sewer service charges in 1949. In less 
than one year the rental charge brought in reve- 
nue of $227,000. Other cities that adopted the 
charge during the last year are Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Portsmouth, Virginia; Joliet, Illinois; Ma- 
son City, Iowa; Norristown, Pennsylvania; and 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Four cities of more than 
one-half million population—Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia—levy sewer service 
charges. Most of the sewer charges are based on 
water consumption or on a fixed per cent of the 
water bill. 


St. Louis County Adopts Charter 

The people of St. Louis County, Missouri, re- 
cently adopted a county home-rule charter by a 
2-to-1 majority. St. Louis County has a popula- 
tion of about 350,000 and lies adjacent to the 
city of St. Louis. The new charter for St. Louis 
County provides for a county council of seven 
members and a full-time elected supervisor, the 
county’s chief executive officer. The supervisor 
will appoint the heads of all agencies under his 
control, make recommendations to the council, 
attend its meetings, and prepare the annual 
budget. This position corresponds in many ways 
to that of a mayor of a city. All elective county 
officers remain elective, but 15 county agencies 
are reduced to eight and eight boards are reor- 
ganized and reduced to six. 


Portland Voters Reject Income Tax 


The voters of Portland, Oregon, on May 1° 
rejected a proposed city income tax by almost a 
three-to-one margin. The final returns showed 
85,241 opposing the tax and 31,840 favoring it. 
The voters also rejected a proposed five-mill 
property tax levy by a somewhat greater margin. 
The Portland tax was adopted by city ordinance 
in April, 1949, but was never put into effect. In- 
stead the city council voted almost immediately 
to submit the proposal to a referendum vote in 
1950. The ordinance, strictly speaking, was not 
an income tax but rather a license tax for the 
privilege (as measured by salaries, wages, and 
net profits) of engaging in any occupation, 
trade, or business in the city. The tax would have 
applied to both residents and nonresidents work- 
ing within the city at a rate of one per cent on 
business net income and one-half of one per cent 
on individual earnings. 
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New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: pro- 
hibiting the installation of bars, screens, or other 
devices over openings in buildings used for the 
housing of aged, sick, or infirm in New Orleans; 
regulations for signs, marquees, balconies, awn- 
ings, loading platforms, and scales, and the use 
of space below sidewalks in Denver; and a fire 
prevention bureau in South Bend, Indiana... . 
Oxnard, California, has adopted an ordinance 
providing that water mains will be extended 
upon the flat payment of $2 per front foot for 
each lot or parcel served. No portion of these pay- 
ments will be refunded. It is estimated that these 
payments will comprise about 75 per cent of the 
total cost of water main extension. . . . San Fran- 
cisco is considering an ordinance which estab- 
lishes specifications for garbage grinders. Re- 
quirements include that they be self-scouring, be 
permanently connected to the drain in compli- 
ance with the local plumbing code, be free from 
any cross connection, and be free from electrical 
or mechanical hazards. 


Flat-Rate Service Charges 

A survey of sewer service charges used by 18 
California cities, recently made by the League 
of California Cities, shows that the flat rate for 
residences is the most popular, that various meth- 
ods are used for charging business concerns, and 
that industrial rates are usually based on the 
basis of water used. Thirteen of the 18 cities have 
flat rates for single-family residences ranging from 
40 cents to $1 per month. One city charges on 
the basis of the number of bedrooms, one on the 
size of the water meter, two charge a fixed per- 
centage of the water bill, and one charges on the 
amount of water used, according to the survey 
report in the May issue of Western City. Sewer 
service charges in all 18 cities are billed with 
water and other utilities. Nine of the cities dis- 
continue water service if sewer charges are de- 
linquent. Churches are usually exempt from 
sewer rentals, and some cities do not charge for 
public buildings. 


Hires Interns, Reduces Salaries 

Phoenix, Arizona, is receiving applications for 
one-year internships in municipal management. 
Three “‘administrative research interns” will be 
chosen from graduate students who have com- 
pleted course work for a master’s degree in public 
administration, business administration, or in- 
dustrial engineering, and the interns will be given 
assignments and training in various departments. 
They will receive a monthly salary of $200 to 
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$240 depending upon their training and experi- 
ence. . . . Phoenix will reduce salaries of its em- 
ployees as a result of the drop in the consumer’s 
price index compiled by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. On October 1, 1950, 
under the formula established by the city’s cost 
of living ordinance, the pay of salaried employees 
will be reduced by $7.02 per month and hourly 
employees by three cents per hour... . Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, has prohibited coun- 
ty policemen from taking part-time jobs else- 
where. 


Garbage Disposal by Grinding 

Jasper, Indiana (6,000), soon will be handling 
municipal garbage collection and disposal by 
household garbage grinders. Householders will 
not be required to buy the garbage grinders, but 
it will be the only means provided by the city for 
garbage collection and disposal. City officials 
studied four alternative methods of garbage col- 
lection and disposal, including household grind- 
ers, garbage collection and hauling to a central 
grinder at the sewage treatment plant, the sani- 
tary landfill method, and hog feeding. The 
household grinding method was adopted and 
plans and specifications have been prepared for a 
sewage treatment plant that will handle the gar- 
bage disposed of in the city sewerage system. The 
city advertised for bids for household garbage 
disposal units and awarded a contract on the 
basis of prices that would apply on units installed 
before June 30, 1950. It is expected that most 
citizens will have the garbage grinders installed 
before the deadline. 


Creates Recreation Department 


Norfolk, Virginia, has created a department 
of parks and recreation. An advisory recreation 
commission will be continued for the new depart- 
ment which will have an annual budget appro- 
priation of about $600,000. Recreation activities 
formerly were administered by a bureau of 
recreation in the welfare department. When the 
council-manager plan was adopted in Norfolk in 
1918, numerous city services were grouped into 
five major departments (finance, law, safety, 
welfare, and works) in an attempt to streamline 
the government and reduce the city manager’s 
span of control. From the beginning, however, 
the welfare department became a handy place 
for any unusual or unrelated city activity, includ- 
ing recreation. In 1946 the bureau of health was 
removed from the welfare department and given 
separate departmental status. 
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Police Chief 

John J. Pomfret of 
Middletown, Conn. 
Installs RHODES 
Hurricane Parking 
Meters Facing Away 


from Motorists 





RELIEVES CONGESTION— 
REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


Time shoppers create hazards as they slow 
down or stop in their search for free time.* 
Middletown, Connecticut has licked this 
problem by installing single visibility 
RHODES Hurricane Parking Meters with 
the dial facing the sidewalk—away from the 
motorist. A year’s experience has convinced 
Chief Pomfret that this method of installa- 
tion prevents congestion and keeps traffic 
moving freely. 


* Slowing down or stopping responsible for 24.8°% of parking acci- 
dents .. . Eno Foundation, Yale University 





EASY TO CHECK... 


Chief Pomfret reports that the 
Middletown installation makes 
it is easy for the policeman to 
check meters as he walks his 
beat.* The large red dial of the 
Hurricane Parking Meter can 
be spotted at a glance from any 
angle and from long distances. 












*The trend is away from mounted meter 
patrol. 








GREATER CONVENIENCE 
FOR SHOPPERS 
Motorists like the parking meters facing the 
shops because they can glance out the win- 
dow and see when they're approaching the 
“ticket” danger zone. 


Another incidental advantage to the munic- 
ipality is that of increased meter revenue. 





STUDY CITES NEED OF RETURN 
TO ONE-COIN METERS 


the Chicago Motor Club reveals that 
meters are defeating their purpose. Their 
study reveals instances where meters de- 
creased the number of cars parked. They 
say the car rather than the meter must be 
checked to eliminate the “parking hog”— 
the fellow who returns repeatedly to in- 
sert more coins. Multiple coin meters are 
harder to enforce than single coin meters. 
Alert municipalities are converting to 
single coin meters® with a strong ordi- 
nance prohibiting the insertion of more 
than one coin. 


* According to Vehicular, Ltd., single nickel meters return 
$13.85 more revenue per year per meter than penny-nicke! 
combinations. 





A recent study of metered parking by | 








For further details about 
RHODES Hurricane Parking 
Meters, write to... 
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